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ABSTRACT 



The assessment of i e isocrality has been a troublesoce area for 
sport psychologists. Du. the 1960's, the b^inning of the modern 
era of psyckoXogy sp t in the United States, much srrtention was 
focused research » ct. assessed the personality t=zsits of athletes. 

Being a cs^i- srnieiice^ Kthodologlcal and paradignugrri c problems 

-arose. T x'ssul* '^aa. a -lass of voluminous data tba" vtsLS d±ffic\ilt, if 
rrn t. iBposs^ible , tc evsl'^^'*t,e . More recently, and in i^^jxng with the 
laanteiEiiorery t h-m cr-. zz^ iw^tology, personalitT" ^ "toeing cronsidered from 
^^*rsoncj-c;gism, -fi-txiisj^oriiBffli and inter act ionisffl TV^ersp^^^tives. The pur- 
pose □err' lixis psBssr is ^ eiBHTnine selected methfi<iiological and paradig- 
matic ,_pnijlems m the asseeasment of personality froir the psychoanalytic, 
behavao5E3tic, and cognixlve positions. The cscmaxage Is not inclusive 
but Hte^icctive of the issues which researchers sMJeriekce as they attempt 
to discover why athletes behave as they do. Snggestrr^is for future 
research in sport personality are explored. 
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Mernodological Problems in the Assessment 
of Personality from the Psychoanalytic., 
behavioral and Cognitive Positions 



V±zhin psychology at large, there has been, in the gsast two 
decade an unprecedented lack of progress in the stody of personality. 
This s=uatlon has led some researchers to abandon "ihe Cield altogether 
or wore appropriately, to critically examine the theoretical and 
contsEffiltusi bases -xheir work. Hopefully, within the next few years 
the probLems will i& resolved or at least lessened ard the study of 
personality will a«adn become an integral part of psychology in general 
cTaH sport psychnl asr zxcl particiilar. 

!3hB: -focus of ^ms paper is the ide=Lfication sf selected methodo- 
logioBl ,:robleM ^^Jbs assessment of personality from the psychoanalytic, 
behavioral and cognrT;i-ve positions. MtiaEugh American sport peraonolo- 
gistE -shave not been concamed with all or these domains, it is argued 
that ±n the future all cf them will proitade a framework for the s*udy of 
theamny and diverse behaviors of athlessa. It should be pointed out, 
hauatar, that each positron has its inherent strengths and weaknesses 
and -tamt inwstigators must be able to tolerate considerable ambiguity 
in order to study a hig=ay complex fieid.like personality. Psychology 
is not a black or white science and even among knowledgeable persons 
tiare exists few areas of agreement. This does not mean that psychology 
is not a worthy area of study. In contrast, peychology attracts persons 
who wish to search for answers to some of man's more pressing problems. 
Understanding "why" man behaves as he does is one of psychology's major 
objectives. The study of personality has the potential to make significar 
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contri'butions to the realization of this goal. 
Science and Personology 

Before focusing attention on specific methodological problems, 
it is desirable to discuss briefly the science-personology interface. 
Ever since the Wundtian system of introspection was abandoned in favor 
of Watson's more objective behaviorism, psychologists have devoted a 
great deal of time and energy attempting to make their discipline a 
rigorous science. Some scholars (e.g., Pinkelman, 1978) argue that 
this endeavor has been unsuccessful and misguided. A careful appraisal 
of the history and current status of pyschology shows that it has only 
a wefiik grasp on the most cherished characteristics of science^ Further- 
acre, Finkelman (1978) argues that an over-identification with science 
has led to the use of conceptual paradigms and methodologies that are 
inappropriate and inadequate for dealing with the subject matter of 
psychology. Located at the intersection of the sciences and humanities, 
Finkelman contends that forcing psychology into an exclusively scientific 
mold has had unfortunate consequences. Perhaps sport psychologists in 
their desire to make personality an objective science will be guilty of 
this error. Despite our efforts for academic rigor, sport personology, 
as currently studied, appears to be prescientific . This problem is also 
true of the study of personality at large. Several prominent personolo- 

gists, including Fiske (1978), Mischel (1968), and Magnusson and Endler 

i 

(1977). telieve that the application of the scientific method to the 
study of personality is lacking in academic rigor. They have called 
for a re-examination of the personality field. 

In discussing the relationship between science and personality, 
four factors must te considered. First, in the established sciences 
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such as chemistry a^d physics » there o^es^ead agreement on certain 

fundamental facts, ^heir ixrterpretat auf their place in science 
(Jinkelman, 1978) . This situation Ji5 iaot -ar in personality where we 
can not even agree on the dsefinitinm term. At last count, there 

vesre more than 50 J^finiticms to er^**^se fara. 

Second, in "th^ established di^cic Unei . there is cumiaative progress 
oror time. Progre^sit'ely ti::e expli^ -j^ry aiiiL predictive powers of the 
science hecome mox^ precise and enc a«ss mcare facts and events (Finkelman 
1978). Again, process in persone^ DKe ss^n slow and the explanatory 
and predictive pov^^s of the field aa^e po^r . 

Third, in the established scl«>VicedQ» thft^ preferred method of inves- 
tigation is exper indent at ion. In :peii^wAlity research, correlational 
and/or cliniccuL sti^^iee ai'e usually ^QJomd- 

Fourth, in tb^ natural scieac^^^ m^iiitalistic explanations are 
usually avoided, l/liat subjects ai iking, for example, may he of 

interest hut since these data ar«f -•JrifLuhle they are usually 

ignored. In contra-sti in clinia^ A^f^ of personality, these data 
often comprise the ^najor aspects (ssf ^av«estigation. 
The Psychoanalytic jjethod 

The major empl>€isls in the c^ al or pyshoanalytic approach is to 
sec\n-e data ahout factars which -~ ir' ^y motivation, adjustment mechanisms, 
defenses and conflicts- These ca3:;u.-aaay he derived from dream analyses, 
objectives and projective tests, sf mctured and unstructured interviews, 
biographical infonnatitfm and the^ o^rvation of behavior fonnally elicited 
by the cliniciem well as beharricr informally volunteered by the 
subject (Wing, 19^9). Often, the client's history of the development of 
patterns of behavlOi' are studied and^rattempts to project future behavior 
are made. Typicality, psychodynamic i^ssessment focuses on the individual 
rather than on stutiying groups of perale. That is to say, clinical studie 



of laersonality are ideographic rather than nomothetic in natuic*^. 
Funaermore, th^ psychoanalytic approach attempts to assess thsr entire 
personality rather -nan attempting to measure only certain ects , 
e.g.r traits. 

Another fearui^ of t'le < linical method is the inte?:est ^ich 
::>syciaDanalysts hme lh tl^or}' Garfield (1963) summarized tr^ interest 
well when he said: "CldfL^ :i6JQS are characteristically attracted to 
thecrdes which postuiltote .itensal personality processes and sxructiires 
only indirectly o^zn^^si oss^Etion " (p. U7t)). Like other personolo- 
giBt&, what the clin±4:l^: elects to perceive about the individual's 
perscamality is influx- -ced \>y her theories - by the concepts siie thinks 
are important. This^i-, the clinican samples behaviors he thinks are 
most likely to refte?==:t accurately the significant personality charac- 
teristics (Wing, 19^8). 

The major problem associated with this approach is the subjectivity 
which accompany tfiese analyses. It is not unusual, for example, for 
experienced clini/ians to arrive at different generalizations about the 
same person. Projective techniques, such as the Rorschach and TAT 
(Thematic Appercegiraon Test), are particularly susceptible t=3 this 
problem. Cronbac:: (1956), lent credence to this belief when he con- 
cluded that "the reason why validation troubles are encountered is that 
assessors must ma*f hazardous inferences " (p. 173). Wing (1968) 
remarked: "One can ;i«cll more about the psychologist than about the client 
from reviewing protxairols and assessments based on projective techniques " 
(p- 33U). Wing (19®) is also of the opinion, however, that projective 
techniques used in :=t)nJunction with other measuring devices can help to 
develop profile tha^ have predictive value. 
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The_applicaticJi of the^ Esycnoanalytic aizisroach to xhe study of 
sport personology has not iettr: tixtencively prracticed in North America. 
Except for the work of Arncdc ^^fendell (1976). Dorcas Sixsan Butt (1976), 
Arnolc Beisser (19T7)> and Brsce Ogilvie ana-Thomas Tutko (1966) few 
studier^ have been reported. _u contrast, Eur-apean sport psychologists and 
psychxEtrists working with y^tip teams uciJLLze the pyshoanalytic 
model a great deal. This difference in empiHsLs is largely due to Freud's 
early work in Europe and the gemeral acceptsinie of the clinical rather than 
the experimental model. Per-heps Marlin Makeirzie's new clinical sport 
psychology program at Columbia University wiZl produce scholars who can 
apply the psychoauialyt.ic approach. 
The Behavioral Method 

Behaviorism, the second great force, has had a profound effect on 
almost all aspects of psychology (Maddi, 19*^2) . It is, however, less 
concerned with the personality domain than «ith other areas of psychology. 
Berlyne (1968 , p. 638) spoke to this pcdnt «hen he said. "It can hardly 
be overlooked that problems of personality have figured much less 
prominently in the writings of the behavior theorists than in psychological 
literature as a whole." The differing emphases of behaviorism and per- 
sonality may have contributed to the lack of attention given to 
personality assessment. 

When behaviorists have studied personality, their approaches to 
testing focus on the careful measurement of specific behavior in. relation 
to systematic changes in stimulus conditions (Mischel, 1976). But 
behaviorists have little to say about individual differences, the major 
subject matter of personality. Instead, behaviorists try to formulate 
gener€tl laws stating invariant relationships between stimuli and res- 
ponses. It is not surprising then that sport psychologists have usually 
avoided behavioristic explanations of athlete behavior. Instead, 
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attention to incttryiduetl differences of sportsmen/sportswomen have 
characterized thsr wcarks of contemporary sport personologists . 

B.F. Sklnnerr (Z97^), a radictJ. behaviorist, utilized an extreme 
environmental apgrroRch to descrlhrng personality when he said: "A 
self or persona Is at best a repertoire of behavior imported by 
an organized .3et cr* conti*.gencies ' (p. Ili9). In Skinnerian terms, the 
athlete's personal ity is the product of the rewards and punishments 
she has received.. Generalizing further. Skinner would say that if we 
are interested ±n rtetermining what a particular player was really like, we 
woixld have to hmre seen him before his behavior was subjected to the 
action of the eimiLronment . Gene1;ic endowment is recognized but Skinner 
contends that :.t does not play a major role in shaping personality ujQtil 
the indivldixaL has been exposed zo environmental forces. In a word, 
personality like otixer aspects of behavior is learned. 

Broadly defined, behavioral assessment of personality include 
verbal reports of feelings and thoughts or the checking of answers on a 
questionnaire* However, rad^v:-:!! behaviorists ignore internal thought 
processes and concentrate exclusively on actions and motor performance 
variables which are observable from outside the person (Sunberg, 1977). 
When verbalizations are used, they are associated with what a person 
does - not Just her reported thoughts and feelings. And, as might be 
expected, verbalizations and overt behaviors do not always correlate 
highly. For example, many people say that physicetL fitness is important 
but few actually exercise. Generalizations such as this led Watson 
(1913) and other early behaviorists to assert that psychology should be 
defined as the science of behavior rather than the study of the mind. 
Midgley (1978), a philosopher, offered a more contemporary explanation 
of the role of thought processes when she said: "It is not unscientific 



to talk about feelings. What is unscientific is teing unduly influenced 
by them " (p. 106). 

There are several prohlems associated with the utilization of be- 
havioral approaches to the study of personality. Although it is 
difficult to generalize considering the enormous scope of observations 
that are made, there is disagreement as to whether the environment in 
which observations are made is appropriate. That is to say, do laboratory 
settings provide useful data about personality? Cattell (1959) spoke 
to this point when he said: 

"There are two objections to the manipulative eaqperlmental 
design in the field of personality. The first is that you 
ought not to do it, and the second is that, if jou throw 
ethics aside and proceed, the artificial insult* of the 
experiment may create a situation quite different from the 
naturally occurring one." (pp. l^l^-ltj). 

It ie far better, Cattell contends, to let life itself make the 
experiments. Wing (1968) suggests that the predictive validity of 
behavioral measures may be improved by developing conformity between 
the measurement environment and the criterion environment. The greater 
the similarity between the two environments, the more likely of achieving 
high empirical validity. If we are to apply this approach to sport, 
we should measure personality of athletes in the same environment as the 
situation in which we would like to predict their behaviors. 

Other problems associated with behavioral measures are control of 
observer bias, the definition of meaningful segments of behavior to 
observe and determination of its significance to personality assessment 
(Wing, 1968). In an excellent critique of action strategy., Fiake (1978) 
concludes that the direct observations of behaviors have many desirable 
features* However, they are not method-free. As in any other approach, 
the researcher must determine whether aspects of her methods are biasing 
her findings and interpretations (Fiske, 1978). There is also the asser- 
tion that actions are trivial or are not as significant as other cons- 

10 
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truals of tehavior. 

The Cognitive Approach 

Psychoanalysis and hehaviorism so dominated American psychology 

from World War I to the 196G's that Cognitive processes were almost 

entirely ignored. Although Piaget's studies of cognitive development 
were well-known, it was not until the advent of the computer that 
attention was again focused on the importance of cognitive psychology. 
Neisser (1976) described this relationship well when he said: "Not 
only does the computer allow one to conduct experiments more easily or 
analyze data more thoroughly tut it was oecause the activities of the 
computer itself seemed in some ways akin to cognitive processes." (p. 5). 
Described by Neisser as the activity of knowing, cognition is defined 
as the acquisition, organization, and xise of knowledge. Out of this 
focus grew the information processing models that are popular at this 
time. Tracing the flow of information through the system (i.e., the 
mind) became a paramount goal of the new field. Today, Neisser (1976) 
contends that the study of information processing has momentum and 
prestige. 

Behaviorism is said to have beheaded the organism. Cognitive 
psychologists contend that man is unique from all other forms of life 
since he has a highly developed brain that enables him to conceptualize 
and solve problems. Therefore, approaches to personality which do not 
involve the study of cognitions or the way man uses his brain to control 
his environment are inappropriate. In brief, cognitive psychologists, 
such as George A. Kelly, study the way individuals perceive, interpret, 
and conceptiialize events and the environment. In this system, as men- 
tioned atove, man is viewed as a scientist who uses her train to predict 
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events. In brief, the study of personality is holistic with an 
emphasis on concept formation. 

Despite its current popularity, however, cognitive psychologists 
must make a greater effort to understand cognition as it occiors in the 
real world. At the present time, cognitive approaches to personality 
are lacking in ecological validity. In brief, they have little to say 
about what people do in cTiltiirally significant situations (Neisser, 
1976). 

Cognitive approaches require that man be viewed as a scientist 
rather than a beast or object. This thought is expressed by Kelly (1955) 
and J.S. Bruner (1956) in their cognitive theories ci" personality. 
Kelly's theory of constructive alternativism suggests that it is not 
nearly aa important to know what pushes and pulls impinge upon man as it 
is to know what and how he thinks about these pushes and pulls. Kel^C'V 
Role Construct Repertory Test (RCRT) measures the subject's ability 
(and willingness) to report the important determinants of her behavior. 
In brief, Kelly's view of man is that he is governed by thoughts and 
perception rather than by the pushes and pulls of drives and stimuli. 

The use of a cognitive approach to study attentional and inter- 
personal style of athletes is best described by Nideffer (l976a;1977) . 
His ikk item paper and pencil test (TAIS) may be used to obtain in- 
formation about the athlete's ability to control those attentional and 
interperson€Ll factors which have been found to be related to effective 
performance in competitive athletics. For example, Nideffer (l976b) 
contends that quarterbacks should have a broad external attentional 
style so that they can see their receivers in the open field. 

The TAIS (Test of Attentional and Interpersonal Style) was developed 
in response to professional criticism of previously existing instruments. 
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It appears to have good test-retest reliability and good predictive 
and construct validity (Nideffar, 1978a). Not only has Nideffer 
(1978b) developed the TAIS but he and Sharpe have produced guidelines 
for the reduction and control of anxiety. Their system of attention 
control training (ACT) will become an important tool for the clinical 
sport psychologist working with highly anxious athletes. 

Despite the significance of Nideffer 's contributions, cognitive 
approaches to the study of athletes is not without its problems. Most 
pressing is the verification of "in-head" self reports that drew so 
much criticism in the Wundtian era. 
Proposed strategies for sport personality research 

Having reviewed briefly some of the methodological and paradigmatic 
problems associated with the assessment of personality from the psycho- 
analytic, behavioral and cognitive positions, the question may be asked: 
What directions should sport personology take? Should the trait approach 
be abandoned altogether as Kroll (1970)- Fisher (1977). Buahall (1975)5 
Martens (1975) and Singer et al (1977) l^ave suggested? Or. shoiild Morgan 
(1978^ and Kane^s (1978) belief that traits are alive and well be adopted? 
And, if the person by situation model is to be used, how are environments 
to be classified and assessed. Furthermore, are not persons integral 
parts of situations? If they are, how is the behavioral variance attri- 
buted to the person be separated from the variance contributed by the 
situations? Quite obviously, these and other important questions need to 
be answered if viable approaches to personality are to be found. 

Within the larger domain of psychology, there are supporters of 
both positions. Fiske (1978), Mischel (1977), Bem (1972), Endler and 



Block (1977) and others have, in general, supported the classical 
trait models* 

In addition to the interaction and trait approaches, there are 
a number of alternative strategies that need to he considered. Fiske 
(1978), for example, has developed a nxomher of alternative research 
choices that he feels will help move the personality field toward heccaning 
a science. He raised the question posed earlier: "...to what extent can 
the approach that has proved so successful in the natural sciences he 
used in the hehavioral sciences?" (p. 176). His thesis is that the 
best hope for understanding personality phenomena is to identify the 
critical features of the approach in the natural scie ices and apply them 
as fxilly as possible to the behavioral sciences. 

Fiske's position is antithetical to Finkelman's (1978) premise, 
mentioned earlier, that personality is a unique field requiring its own 
scientific approach. Although accepting the uniqueness of man, Fiske 
eurgues that this uniqueness does not necessarily require methods and 
standards specific to that enterprise. In brief, Fiske suggests that 
personologists must work within the code of science. 

In addition to becoming more scientific, others siiggest that we 
should try a different theoretical view. In general, this is the position 
taken by the Rushallieuis who want sport psychology to adopt the inter- 
act ionist model. Although this approach makes sense intuitively, it is 
not without problems. For example, environments need to be defined and 
measured but how do we detenaine how situations are perceived and inter- 
preted by the person. The investigator's conceptualization may not agree 
with the person's perception. Some have argued that the use of self- 
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a return to the Wundtian era of introspection. 

Another direction which sport personality might take is to 
utilize statistical procedures which will tease-out the answers to some 
of our most pressing problems. Along these lines. Fisher (1978) has 
developed a miiltidimensional scaling proceduore for the analysis of ^ort 
personality data. According to Fisher, his model offers the advantage 
that both individual subject data and groups of subjects data are revealed 
in the analysis simultaneously, without either analysis restricting the 
other* 

Despite the problems associated with the psychoanalytic, behavioral 
and cognitive approaches, I do not advocate abandoning them. Perhaps all 
three types of assessment should be used concomitantly to see if there 
are areas of agreement. However, the use of mental observations found 
in the psychofiuialytic and cognitive positions will not meet the cannons 
of science. They will not, according to Fiske (1978) lead to the forma- 
tlcn of a science of human behavior • 
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